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Maeterlinck’s Philosophy of Life 


By Conpvé BEnoist Patten, LL.D. 


EOPLE in general do not formulate their own feel- 
ings, cravings or aspirations. The writer who does 
this for them finds a willing clientele; he touches the 
chord of popularity. The spiritual unrest in this decade, 
which has followed upon the discovery that science has 
not and cannot fill the moral void left behind by its de- 
structive speculations is widespread. To propound a 
scheme which seems to fill that gap is sure to find a fol- 
lowing. M. Maeterlinck is himself a victim of the failure 
of science to satisfy the moral craving of the soul, and he 
possesses the faculty of brilliantly expressing that defect. 
In addition he seeks and formulates what seems to him 
an adequate substitute. 

He has accepted the fiat of the destructive criticism of 
science. For him religion is a city laid waste; God is a 
myth as completely dethroned as Jupiter Olympus; 
Christianity a discredited system, relegated to the regions 
of exploded beliefs with the crumbled theogonies of 
Greece or Babylon. But he perceives that religious nega- 
tion is not sufficient, that mere denial destroys, where 
there is an absolute need of reconstruction. Science here 
has no power; it is bankrupt; it cannot rebuild the spirit- 
ual city. He accepts the values of its negative process, 
but he sees that it has no positive virtue in the spiritual 
order. Life is more than a congeries of molecules some- 
how fashioned into activities, more than a mechanism of 
vast forces dominated by laws. There are moral and 
spiritual facts in life, before which scientific hypotheses 
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are hopelessly dumb. But M. Maeterlinck refuses to 
yield helplessly to the riddle of the Sphynx. He pro- 
pounds an answer of his own. We may ask, What is its 
worth? Does it solve the one great question, Who and 
what are we? 

One might imagine that M. Maeterlinck would have 
turned to Christianity and examined, or re-examined its 
claims in the face of the disastrous failure of science to 
answer this great question. There are evidences in his 
works that he has misunderstood the simplest funda- 
mentals of Christian Revelation. But he does not stop 
to inquire. He is cocksure that Christianity is totally 
wanting. It is clear that in his mind science has com- 
pletely broken down the postulates of revealed religion. 
He brushes these aside with appalling indifference. His 
immediate premise is the failure of religion, and he makes 
no attempt to vindicate his assumption. He has the air 
of laying this down as an axiomatic truth, about which 
there is no need of concerning ourselves. We have here 
no ground for challenging him, for he advances nothing 
to substantiate his position. His assertion is in the air, 
as peremptory as it is gratuitous. Nor do we find in the 
advancement of his own theory, which he hypothecates as 
the substitute of religion, anything to show why Chris- 
tianity is not a sufficient answer to all the moral needs 
of life. To him revealed religion has no more to say than 
it had to Marcus Aurelius, and his ignorance of it would 
seem as great as that of this famous Roman Emperor. 
Indeed, his estimate of it appears to be upon the same 
contemptuous level with that of the imperial stoic, who 
seems to be the greatest saint in M. Maeterlinck’s Pan- 
theon. It is only in testing his theory by a critical analy- 
sis that we shall discover M. Maeterlinck’s tremendous 
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misapprehension of what Christianity really is. Amongst 
all modern substitutes for Christianity, none more strik- 
ingly illustrates their impotence, nor brings out more 
clearly the practical value of Christianity than M. Mae- 
terlinck’s vague dream, “Pinnacled dim in the intense 
inane.” 

The critics have called M. Maeterlinck a mystic, and 
he himself does not demur at the designation. Agnostic 
plus Pantheist is a fitter appellation for M. Maeterlinck. 
To be accurate, he is an agnostic Pantheist. His theory, 
in brief, is that beyond human consciousness, as its an- 
tithesis, lies the great ocean of the Unconscious, beyond 
the reach of man’s thought and the effort of his will. 
This Unconscious is the absolute, the bathos of all life, 
the universal soul of all things, yet clean out of all rela- 
tion to our knowledge and will. This is his postulate, 
though he gives us no inkling how he arrives at it. He 
simply lays it down; for M. Maeterlinck spurns demon- 
stration or anything like a rationative process. Perhaps 
it is in this aspect that the critics see his mysticism. But 
mysticism is so far from being an assumption of an un- 
conscious unknowable, that it holds as its premise the 
existence of a conscious knowable, with which it comes 
into conscious communion. In other words mysticism 
postulates a conscious, knowable God, made doubly 
known to man through reason and through Revelation. 
M. Maeterlinck’s postulate rests upon nothing but his 
own fiat. He denies the faculty of reason to arrive at a 
knowledge of God as the first cause of the universe, and 
he scouts the possibility of Revelation, by which God 
makes himself known to His creature in a more intimate 
and higher way. It is just because he denies the power 
of reason in this regard and the facts of Revelation, that 
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he is thrown back upon the acceptance of an unconscious 
unknowable in seeking to escape from the materialistic 
nescience of that science which he credits with having 
crippled reason and destroyed Revelation. He would 
escape from the gross and unmoral conclusion of science 
by a refuge in the figment of his unconscious world-soul. 
Morality, he sees well enough, is destroyed in the accep- 
tance of a mechanical universe as the ultimate of man’s 
thought. He would save human responsibility in some 
way by the hypothesis of the unconscious though it in- 
volve him in an intolerable contradiction. 

There are three prose works in which he formally sets 
forth his theory, “The Treasure of the Humble,” ‘“Wis- 
dom and Destiny” and “The Buried Temple.” His “Life 
of the Bee” is concerned only incidentally with his philos- 
ophy. Let us begin with “The Treasure of the Humble,” 
which leads in chronological order. The purport of this 
book is to show that beneath all human thoughts, voli- 
tions, passions and actions, there lies the vast ocean of 
the Unconscious, the unknown source of all that is good, 
true and beautiful. All that we know, think, feel, see 
and will, are but bubbles on the surface of this vast sea. 
As far as we are aware, the Unconscious knows us not, 
and in turn, it is absolutely hidden from our sublimest 
or profoundest reach of thought. Plunge as deep as we 
may into this abyss, we only float upon its outer surface. 
It is in the depths of the Unconscious that the soul exists 
sundered afar from our thoughts and actions. Speech 
cannot express this Unconscious; it dwells in silence; 
words are vain to give it tongue. Between soul and soul 
there can be no true communication in language: (1) 


(1) The quotations given in this article are from Mr. Alfred 
Sutro’s translation, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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It is idle to think that by means of words any real communica- 
tion can ever pass from one man to another. The lips or the 
tongue may represent the soul, even as a cipher or a number 
may represent a picture of Memling; but from the moment we 
have something to say to each other, we are compelled to hold 
our peace; and if at such times we do not listen to the urgent 
commands of science, we have suffered an eternal loss that all 
the treasures of human wisdom cannot make good; for we shall 
have let the opportunity of listening to another soul and of 
giving existence, be it only for an instant, to our own: and many 
lives there are in which such opportunities do not present them- 
selves twice. 


It is in silence, therefore, that the true life lies; it is 
incommunicable save in silence. Speech is only the bab- 
ble of the ephemeral surface. Reason cannot sound these 
depths ; words are mere symbols of what lies in this abyss. 
In some mysterious way on rare occasions, perhaps once 
in a lifetime, does soul speak to soul. It is a mystery, a 
profound mystery; let us reverence it. So much are we 
told in the opening chapter. | 

Mankind has always lived in this inexplicable isolation 
from the true life of the soul in the deeps of the Uncon- 
scious. But are there not signs around us in our times, 
that there is at least a tentative awakening of the soul, 
the first faint murmur from this distant ocean of cryptic 
beauty and love and truth? 


A time will come perhaps—and many things there are that 
herald its approach—a time will come, perhaps, when our souls 
will know each other without the intermediary of the senses. 

It is very much nearer our visible self than was the case 
two or three centuries ago. A spiritual epoch is perhaps upon us. 


There have been, perhaps, epochs in human history 
when this spiritual life stirred India; and Egypt perhaps 
experienced some such spiritual contact with the Uncon- 
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scious. Perhaps Persia and Alexandria and the two 
mystical centuries of the Middle Ages felt some touch 
of it. “On the other hand, there have been centuries in 
which purest intellect and beauty reigned supreme, 
though the soul lay unrevealed.” Thus it was far from 
Greece and Rome and from the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries in France. “But today it [the Uncon- 
scious] is making a mighty effort.” The Unconscious is 
again seeking expression. “There are signs everywhere 
—of magnetism, telepathy, levitation, the unsuspected 
properties of radiating matter and countless other phe- 
nomena that are battering down the door of orthodox 
science.” The world is changing. We are discarding the 
old methods of judgment. Old pretensions, conventions, 
habits and intermediaries are being swept away. We do 
not judge one another as we used to. There is some mys- 
terious, occult power, by which we read each other in a 
different way from our ancestors. I come into your 
presence for the first time. You pronounce sentence 
upon me, not “according to the laws of practical psychol- 
ogy,” but under the spell of some cryptical, mysterious 
influence, you know not what. “In vain shall you try to 
tell me whither you have been to learn who I am, but you 
shall come back to me, bearing the weight of unspeakable 
certitudes.” Is not this an indication of some vast spirit- 
ual change coming over mankind? Will it come soon in 
the full radiance of its blessedness? Who knows? “Let 
us wait in silence: perhaps ere long we shall be conscious 
of the murmur of the gods.” 

All this is quite Yogi-like, occult ; “mystical” the critics 
would aver with bated breath. Be vague, and you are 
wise; indefinite, and you are philosophical. Conjure in- 
explicable phantoms, woven out of the fogs of your own 
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dreams, and you are a mystic! Avoid ratiocination, shun 
logical exposition; simply declare your “unspeakable 
certitudes,” and the world is at your feet—you are Bud- 
dha! A writer whose “certitudes” rest entirely upon the 
Unconscious, gloriously forestalls any rational criteria. 
M. Maeterlinck declares: “I have said that the souls of 
mankind seemed to be drawing nearer to each other, and 
even if this be not a statement that can be proved, it is 
none the less based upon deep-rooted, though obscure, 
convictions.” Unprovable, deep-rooted and obscure con- 
victions are impregnable bastions against the antiquated 
artillery of reason. 

Such is the foundation of the new evangel, the first 
murmurings of which come like a mysterious susurrus 


from the depths of the Unconscious, prophesying the 
awakening of the soul of mankind from its sleep of in- 
numerable centuries. How will morality fare on this 
principle? What mighty transformation in the regions 
of conduct from the gospel of the Unconscious? 


fy, 

~ It would seem as though our code of morality were changing 
—advancing with timid steps towards loftier regions that can- 
not yet be seen. And the moment has perhaps come when cer- 
tain new questions should be asked. What would happen, let 
us say, if our soul were suddenly to take visible shape, and were 
compelled to advance into the midst of her assembled sisters, 
stripped of all her veils, but laden with her most secret thoughts, 
and dragging behind her the most mysterious, inexplicable acts 
of her life? Which are the things she fain would hide? Would 
she, like a bashful maiden, cloak beneath her long hair the num- 
berless sins of the flesh? She knows not of them, and those 
sins have never come near her. They were committed a thousand 
miles from her throne; and the soul even of the prostitute would 
pass unsuspectingly through the crowd, with the transparent 
smile of the child in her eyes. She has not interfered, she was 
living her life where the light fell on her, and it is this life 
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only that she can recall. Are there any sins or crimes of which 
she could be guilty? Has she betrayed, deceived and lied? Has 
she inflicted suffering or been the cause of tears? Where was 
she while this man delivered over his brother to the enemy? 
Perhaps far away from him she was sobbing; and from that 
moment she will have become more beautiful and more profound. 
She will feel no shame for that which she has not done; she 
can remain pure in the midst of the most terrible murder. Often, 
she will transform into inner radiance all the evil wrought be- 
fore her. These things are governed by an invisible principle; 
and hence, doubtless, has arisen the inexplicable indulgence of 
the gods. 


There is a strong tang here of many ancient heresies, 
an antique savor of Gnosticism and Catharism. M. 
Maeterlinck’s “mystic morality,” for so he formally 
terms it, has recognizable ancestors. The doctrine of the 
impeccability of the initiated, those who had attained “the 
Divine life,” was an ancient vagary of wandering specu- 
lation and “reformers.” M. Maeterlinck strikes the old 
note with a variation; whereas with the elder, impecca- 
bility was only for the elect or the initiate, with the 
younger prophet it is the happy possession of all! The 
sins of the prostitute, the traitor, the liar, the murderer 
have nought to do with their souls ; these stripped of their 
fleshly raiment go forth unashamed, untainted, innocent, 
pure. What a comfortable doctrine for smashers of the 
Decalogue! ‘A man shall have committed crimes,” avers 
M. Maeterlinck, “reputed to be the vilest of all, and yet 
it may be that even the blackest of these shall not have 
tarnished, for one single moment, the breath of fragrance 
and ethereal purity that surrounds his presence.” 

How admirably after all may Nero, Heliogabulus or 
Orestes have shone with the “ethereal purity” of sanc- 
tity! But we are not here on ordinary ground. “Are 
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there laws,” asks M. Maeterlinck, “deeper than those by 
which deeds and thoughts are governed?” Surely there 
must be in M. Maeterlinck’s philosophy, though he never 
gives them. How can he? For are they not hidden in 
the abyss of the Unconscious? We are asking too much 
of him. The Unconscious cannot utter itself. Would it 
not be an unfair logical pressure to demand clearness, 
precision, definition from the indescribably vague, in- 
definite, formless unknown? And what has the Uncon- 
scious to do with logic and reason? 

Yet we are here concerned with the very definite, pre- 
cise and practical ground of morality. The mechanism 
of science, be it remembered, cancels moral responsibility. 
How does the doctrine of the Unconscious make up for 
the failure? M. Maeterlinck cannot or does not tell us. 
Yet he clings to the ideas involved in the notion of mor- 
ality. He speaks of virtue and vice, of goodness, truth, 
falsehood, and uses the various momenclature bound up 
in the belief of human responsibility. The roots of all 
these are somehow fathoms deep in the Unconscious. I 
lie, I steal, commit murder, adultery; wherein lies my 
responsibility? If these crimes do not sully my soul, if 
it remain untouched in the remote regions of the Un- 
conscious, where it slumbers in “ethereal purity,” how am 
I to answer for them? “What god” asks M. Maeterlinck, 
“that is indeed on the heights, but must smile at our 
gravest faults, as we smile at the puppies on the hearth- 
rug?” If the gods on the heights are so carelessly in- 
dulgent of our “gravest faults,” why should we not be 
as indifferent as the puppies, and naughty puppies at that, 
on the hearthrug? What a glorious emancipation is this 
from the foolish bonds of superstition, with which re- 
ligion has so long fettered mankind? It is true it is the 
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freedom of the goat and the monkey, but is it not free- 
dom? But where is morality, human responsibility in 
this profound scheme of the divinely Unconscious? We 
might urge that M. Maeterlinck has simply cut the 
gordian knot by transcending morality with an absolute 
denial, like the flippant and irreverent Frenchman, who 
declared that he always got rid of a temptation by yield- 
ing to it! But M. Maeterlinck is of a serious mind, pro- 
foundly grave; and then the principle of contradiction, 
springing as it does from reason, has no known relation 
to the Unconscious, and the reductio ad absurdum is a 
process admittedly logical. 

We need not delay over the remaining chapters of “The 
Treasure of the Humble.” M. Maeterlinck’s variation of 
his main theme sheds no further light upon the problem 
of existence. His meditations on “Women, the Tragical 
in Daily Life,” the “Invisible Goodness,” etc., are but 
radiations of the same darkness. Where the source of 
all is in such profound eclipse we do not expect illumina- 
tions and we do not find them. The abyss of the Uncon- 
scious does not solve, but swallows all the relations of 
life in the nether gloom of its unthinkable mystery. 

We might here dismiss M. Maeterlinck’s philosophy of 
life with the just reflection that what is built upon such 
vague and intangible foundations must be as flimsy in the 
superstructure. Conclusions have no more validity than 
their premises, and the applications of M. Maeterlinck’s 
primary doctrine are as void of the mark as his cardinal 
assumption is empty of reality. But he enjoys a vogue, 
and there are people who profess him quite apart from 
the logic or the want of logic in his speculation. More- 
over, to trace him further will serve the purpose of bring- 
ing out the constant folly of all human-made substitutes 
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for that Divine philosophy, which alone has answered the 
enigma of man’s existence, the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
M. Maeterlinck’s vagary is only the variation of a com- 
mon type. His failure and the radical folly which it in- 
volves will strikingly illustrate the impotence of all diva- 
gations from the Infallible Word, which has pointed to 
mankind the sure path of salvation. 

In “Wisdom and Destiny,” M. Maeterlinck seeks to 
propound and answer the problem of human misery. 
“Today misery,” he declares, “is the disease of mankind, 
as disease is the misery of man.” Here is an enigma, a 
crushing problem. How are we to answer it, or rather, 
if we cannot answer, accept it? We are informed at the 
outset “that in this book it will be vain to seek for any 
rigorous method. Its object is not to convince; there is 
nothing it professes to prove.” This disclaimer is pru- 
dent. We have already seen that “rigorous method” is 
scarcely in harmony with a fundamental postulate which 
lies outside the reach of all rational processes. It is then 
to be a book of suggestions. But we may ask, are not 
suggestions rather weak medicaments to the most virulent 
and radical disease which can afflict humanity? Man 
has always asked a definite solution of the most palpable 
fact in his existence, the universality of his misery, and 
above all, that chiefest misery, death. But let us not 
press our point too keenly at the outset. 

It is human destiny to be constantly afflicted. Sorrow 
is our unsolicited and constant companion. None escapes 
that lugubrious society. What happiness we may enjoy 
at all is a pledge of its constant menace. Fortune, love, 
pleasure are so many shafts held to our breast ready to 
pierce to the heart with every revolution of the wheel of 
vicissitude. The morning sun that rises roseate on our 
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now unclouded happiness may set in darkest shadows 
upon our profoundest affliction. Nay, this is the certain 
destiny of all mortality. Poets are ever singing it; sages 
are always pointing it out. It is writ so broad and large 
that the highest and the lowest cannot but read it. The 
handwriting on the wall flames menacingly at every 
feast. We are the helpless subjects of sorrow and death. 
How may we brave this immitigable fate? In answering 
this M. Maeterlinck has shut religion out of court. It 
is in lieu of the answer that religion proffers that he 
offers his own. Religion, which has heretofore been the 
consoler of man staggering under the burdens of his 
destiny, has been swept aside by the peremptory verdict 
of science. But the problem remains. Science has not 
answered it. But M. Maeterlinck is not staggered, and 
ventures into the deserted sanctuary. Our refuge against 
the outrageous slings of fortune lies in our own con- 
sciousness, is M. Maeterlinck’s starting point. Our con- 
sciousness is our self-knowledge. The greater this is the 
nobler we grow. We must not only know our defects 
and qualities, but our self-knowledge must “extend in- 
finitely further to mysteries vastly more helpful.” The 
fuller this self-knowledge the wiser the man. Even 
destiny is subject to this completest self-knowledge: 


Consciousness of self with the greatest of men implies con- 
sciousness up to the point of their star or their destiny. They 
are aware of some part of their future, because they have 
already become part of this future. They have faith in their 
soul. The event in itself is pure water that flows from the 
pitcher of fate, and seldom has it either savor or perfume or 
color. But even as the soul may be, wherein it seeks shelter, 
so will the event become joyous or sad, become tender or hateful, 
become deadly or quick with life. 
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Weare, therefore, makers of our own destiny. Hamlet 
was entirely wrong when he declared that “there is a 
destiny that shapes our ends, rough hew them as we 
may.” If we are wise we will accept the blows of for- 
tune wisely; if foolish, foolishly. For we are the vessel 
into which fate pours its shapeless liquor, and its fashion 
will be our form. We have but to place the wise man in 
the place of the foolish man whom fate overwhelms to 
see the application of this. Had Marcus Aurelius been 
in the place of Gidipus, or Socrates in that of Orestes, 
how easily fate would have been vanquished by their 
wise molding of its, after all, flexible decrees! Had 
Louis XIV been in the place of his vacillating successor, 
might not history have been written otherwise? Destiny 
is but a stream, which conforms to the channels through 
which it finds its course. Tragedy is but the result of 
the weak and blind acceptance of a disastrous concur- 
rence of events, which in the soul of a strong man might 
be turned into a glorious spiritual victory. 

There is some truth in this. We are largely what we 
make ourselves, wisdom and virtue in the alembic 
of their gracious power can transform misfortune into 
sterling gold. This is not a new truth, pagan philoso- 
phers anciently proclaimed it; Christianity has transcen- 
dently taught it for two thousand years, and millions of 
Christians have practised it in their lives. M. Maeter- 
linck here tells us nothing new. There can be no ques- 
tion of the verity of the doctrine. In uttering it M. 
Maeterlinck has but borrowed from the common wisdom 
of many generations of teachers. But the question lies, 
what is the true foundation of this truth? Is M. Maeter- 
linck entitled to it as a deduction from his own premises? 
Here lies the rub. Is this precious gem out of the riches 
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of his own mine, or has he snatched it from the treasure 
house of another and without warrant claimed it as his 
own? 

Our consciousness of what we are is the beginning of 
this wisdom, is M. Maeterlinck’s starting point. But 
what are we? is at once the imperative demand of the 
Sphinx. Answer or you are lost. Is man but a thing 
that walks on four legs in the morning, upright on two 
at the noon hour, and on three in the evening of life? 
Such was the ancient definition from the lips of pagan 
antiquity. Has M. Maeterlinck advanced beyond the 
riddle of the Sphinx, propounded and answered in the 
same question? He imagines that he has, but when we 
examine the ground of his claim we find that he has 
simply woven an iridescent phantom out of the figures 
of speech. He never condescends to definition. His 
refuge is always in the vague and the unknown. He 
postulates a ground beyond the reach of reason, and in 
vain you call upon him to come within the circle of ra- 
tional comprehension. At the basis of all things is the 
mysterious Unconscious. It is like the Primal One of 
Plotinus, the Alexandrine Neo-Platonist, whose intellect 
M. Maeterlinck confidently informs us “of all intellects 
known to me draws nearest to the Divine,” and to whom 
we must hark back as the well-head of wisdom. This 
Primal One, M. Maeterlinck’s Unconscious, is the Abso- 
lute Transcendant, “utterly beyond the reach of any pred- 
icate; it is above all attributes and designations; there 
is no expression for it in language. . . . It is above 
being, existence, life, beauty, reason, etc.”(1) M. Maet- 


*Stockl’s “History of Philosophy,” translated by T. A. Finlay, 
S.J., p. 175. 
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erlinck calls it the Unconscious. I do not believe I do 
an injustice to M. Maeterlinck’s thought, when I iden- 
tify, if it be possible to identify two unknowables beyond 
the reach of thought, his Unconscious with the Primal 
One of Plotinus. The process is negative, of course, for 
we can only say that what transcendently is not being, 
life, etc., and what cannot be brought within the reach of 
predicates admits of no predicate. I am not to be 
charged with the bizarre character of this proposition; 
it all lies in the identity of the Unconscious of M. Maet- 
erlinck with the Primal Cne of Plotinus. The responsi- 
bility properly rests with Neo-Platonic mysticism 
mingled with the dun shadows which roam the mysteri- 
ous chambers of twentieth-century speculation. We infer 
that M. Maeterlinck negatively calls it—I suppose It 
should be here spelt with a capital—the Unconscious by 
way of antithesis to the Conscious, which alone admits 
of predicates and as synonymous with the Unknown and 
Unknowable which lies beyond all terms of rational com- 
prehension. It also serves the purpose of intangibility 
and readily escapes the nets of logic, a role of no little 
importance in modern Transcendentalism. 

What, then, are we? The Unconscious is the vast 
ocean in which all things are. We are mere phenomena 
floating upon its infinite bosom. What is our relation to 
it? The shallows murmur while the deeps are dumb. 
What relation can we have to the Unconscious? Is not 
the question a contradiction in terms? Perhaps it is only 
a relative Unconscious? But this would destroy its tran- 
scendentalism, unpredicability, absoluteness. Truly it is 
a difficult task to fathom this bottomless abyss. But let 
us not stop in this tangle of transcendentalism. Let us 
for the moment leap the chasm with, and follow, M. 
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Maeterlinck as he mounts the heights. On the wings of 
his mysticism there is no abyss we may not fly over. 

The beginning of wisdom is the consciousness of self, 
M. Maeterlinck has told us. But we do not rest here: 


He who knows himself is wise: yet have we no sooner acquired 
real consciousness of our being than we learn that true wisdom 
lies far deeper than consciousness. The chief gain of increased 
consciousness is that it unveils an even loftier consciousness, on 
whose heights do the sources lie of the purest wisdom. The 
heritage of unconsciousness is for all men the same; but it is 
situate partly within and partly without the confines of normal 
consciousness. The bulk of mankind will rarely pass over the 
border; but true lovers of wisdom press on till they open new 
routes that cross over the frontier. If I love, and my love has 
procured me the fullest consciousness man may attain, then will 
an unconsciousness light up this love that shall be quite other 
than the one whereby commonplace love is obscured. For this 
second unconsciousness hedges the animal round, whereas the 
first draws close to God; but needs must it lose all trace of the 
second ere it become aware of itself. In unconsciousness must 
we ever dwell; but are able to purify, day after day, the un- 
consciousness that wraps us around. 


How unconsciousness can exist partly within and 
partly without normal consciousness is one of those bits 
of transcendentalism, which is explicable only in the 
Emersonian apothegm that consistency is a virtue of 
fools. To be conscious and not to be conscious at the 
same time, we confess is beyond our metaphysics. But 
as this need not stagger a transcendentalist we pass it 
over in the hope that the Unconscious may some day 
illuminate our blindness and its supreme radiance quench 
the feeble flame of reason which yet flickers in our 
dark soul. True wisdom then does not lie in mere knowl- 
edge of ourselves. This is only simple consciousness ; 
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we must enlarge this, and, as we proceed in this expan- 
sion of consciousness, we become aware of an ever loftier 
unconsciousness, where dwells supremest wisdom. With 
every increase of our own consciousness, so expands the 
illimitable beyond of unconsciousness. Not in the en- 
larged circle of our own consciousness, for expand that 
as we may it is always merely our own limitation, but in 
the ever receding domain of perpetually increasing un- 
consciousness, does true wisdom dwell. We are forever 
running for an unattainable goal, and the faster we pur- 
sue, the fleeter speeds the fugitive through the illimitable 
regions of the Unconscious. It is a chase without an 
end, in which the only gain is a hopeless pursuit. The 
more we know of ourselves, the more we find outside of 
ourselves, and our consolation would seem to be in dis- 
covering the infinite more that we may never know. 
Whithersoever we advance, there do we find the outposts 
of our own ignorance of the Unconscious. In uncon- 
sciousness must we ever dwell. But there remains the 
stubborn question, What are we? Mere motes of con- 
sciousness whirling forever in this cycle of time, whose 
minute increase of knowledge ever dwindles in inverse 
ratio to the startling accumulation of ignorance, which 
bulks larger and larger as we sweat in the treadmill of 
consciousness. For every ounce of knowledge that we 
grind into consciousness, there remains tens of millions 
to infinity in the never-to-be reduced granaries of uncon- 
sciousness. But in truth what are we? What real gain 
in knowing that we can never know anything beyond the 
hedge ring of our own little consciousness, however seem- 
ingly far we push that into the ever invincible unknown? 
For however profound grows our knowledge of our- 
selves, the more profound the abysses of the Unconscious 
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from deep to deep beyond where alone real knowledge 
abides. 

Truly wisdom does not lie in the ignorance of all that 
is not ourselves nor in the knowledge of that ignorance, 
but in the knowledge of what we are in the light of that 
by which we are, in other words, in the knowledge of 
ourselves in the ultimate cause of all things. To postu- 
late as the ultimate source of our being the Unconscious, 
which we can never know and which, as far as we may 
glean, has and can have no relation of knowledge to us, 
is to suspend all knowledge in the inane. To call that 
wisdom, which imprisons us in the dungeons of a self- 
consciousness whose walls, however far they extend, are 
simply the impenetrable darkness of the Unconscious, is 
to confound the meaning of words, and hold us forever 
blind victims in a limbo of nescience. Wisdom is to know 
ourselves in the light of what is final in respect of all 
human knowledge. Our knowledge is perfectable only 
in the knowledge of a final knowable. If that final be 
not knowable, then will we not even know ourselves at 
all. It is just in such an intellectual vacuum that the 
doctrine of M. Maeterlinck’s Unconscious places us. The 
wisdom he would derive from such a postulate is the 
profundity of darkness. 

M. Maeterlinck’s wise man is then as free from wis- 
dom as the leopard from spots, or the Ethiop from white- 
ness! The self-consciousness in which he would plant 
the root of wisdom, is an alien soil to wisdom. His no- 
tion of an all-embracing Unconscious, in whom we move 
and live and have our being, is the very sepulcher of wis- 
dom. 

So far from giving any solution of what he calls the 
disease of humanity, misery, he only adds acutely to the 
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disaster of living. There is but one refuge from its ac- 
cumulated horror, the hardihood of despair, that mask of 
stoicism, which the ancients sought to exalt into a virtue, 
but which in reality was only the brazen shield of hope- 
less souls against the ruthless evils that hemmed them in. 
In the eyes of the Stoics, life was not worth living ; death, 
beyond which there was no certainty, was simply the 
solace of ceasing to be at all. In its final analysis M. 
Maeterlinck’s theory is plain stoicism. Stripped of the 
verbiage of his rhetoric, it presents the dull and impene- 
trable surface of hardened nescience. It is true that M. 
Maeterlinck scatters the jeweled rhetoric of optimism 
with prodigal hand along his path. The language of hope 
and love and beauty, of good tidings to come, of a roseate 
future for humanity in spite of the clouds that now 
lower, profusely adorns his pages. But this is an extrane- 
ous grace, which has no logical warrant in his funda- 
mental thesis. In this he simply arrays himself in bor- 
rowed plumage. He here uses a tongue which is not 
truly his own and filches from the gardens of Christians 
the splendors of the flowers whose roots lie deep in the 
soil of Christian promise. Like every modern builder of 
a theory, which boasts that it displaces Christianity, he 
would hide the poverty of his own structure under the 
ornaments of the edifice he would destroy. His funda- 
mental affinity with stoicism too clearly betrays itself in 
his constant admiration of its heroes. To him Antoninus 
Pius “was perhaps truly the best and most perfect man 
this world has ever known, better even than Marcus 
Aurelius.” Their manner of meeting and accepting des- 
tiny is the model he holds up as the perfection of human 
living. Their wisdom is the stoic virtue of apatheia or free- 
dom from passion, indifference in face of all that life 
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holds for man ; equanimity, evenness of mind, is its quint-f gc 
essence. The doctrine and practice of stoicism is in 
truth the naked reality of M. Maeterlinck’s thesis; an old§ f¢ 
philosophy masquerading in modern habiliments. 

In the introduction to the English translation of “The 
Buried Temple,” we are told by its sympathetic writer, } iq 
that M. Maeterlinck “is not disturbed by a conflict in his 
own thoughts; indeed his is the manner of the rhapso- 
dist, permitting us to follow his inspiration in all its} © 
moods, believing that the light that guides him through | ° 
the mazes will be sufficient to guide others.” Truly wef , 
are forewarned, but we believe without need. A little} ( 
thing like a contradiction in his own thought need have | f 
no qualms for a rhapsodist. And yet this rhapsodist is § * 
addressing himself to the grave question of the mystery , 
of justice. In “Wisdom and Destiny,” M. Maeterlinck 
concerned himself with the mystery of the misery of life 
and the wisdom with which to meet and overcome all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. In “The Buried Temple” the in- 
quiry is into the mystery of justice. M. Maeterlinck’s 
serene indifference to the conflicts of his own thoughts 
may give him no concern, but to one of less stoic mold, 
the unhappy jostling of contradictions, which he supreme- 
ly ignores, passes beyond the tolerance of the sunniest 
intellectual disposition. To be pierced by one horn of a 
dilemma and then ruthlessly lacerated by the other with an 
intervening toss into the abyss of the mystery of the Un- 
conscious, may occasion no inconvenience to a mystical 
transcendentalist, but to one who yet holds that logic is 
not a figment and reason not a folly, the process is any- 
thing but soothing. In one respect, however, M. Maeter- 
linck is positive and definite, and that is in the repudia- 
tion of the God of Christianity: “I speak for those who 
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do not believe in the existence of a unique, all-powerful, 
infallible Judge, for ever intent on our thoughts, our 
feelings and actions, maintaining justice in this world, 
and completing it in the next.” 

It is elsewhere then, that M. Maeterlinck will seek his 
ideal justice. It is not in the material universe: 


It is scarcely conceivable that any one who has forsaken the 
easy, but artificially illumined, paths of positive religion, can 
still believe in the existence of a physical justice arising from 
moral causes. . . . Neither the earth nor the sky, neither 
nature nor matter, neither air nor any force known to man 
(save only those that are in him) betrays the slightest regard 
for justice, or the remotest connection with our morality, 
thoughts or intentions. Between the external world and our 
actions there exist only the simple and essentially non-moral 
relations of cause and effect. 


Here is the rejection of the doctrine of morality as 
conceived by science whose basis is the mechanical theory 
of the universe. Justice cannot be conceived as having 
a source in the domination of mere force. The thunder- 
bolt smites indifferently the good man on an errand of 
mercy or the thief bent on plunder and murder ; the same 
flood drowns them, the same disease destroys them. Na- 
ture in all its manifestations is remorselessly indifferent 
to our intentions or our deeds. Poverty, disease and 
death are pitiless arrows from her quiver to pierce all 
alike, the saint and the sinner, the fool and the sage. It 
is in neither external nature, nor a supreme infallible 
Judge, as conceived by Christianity, that we find the 
abode of justice. There is, then, but one place left, and 
that is the human heart, the buried temple of justice. 
Mankind is only beginning to realize this. Heretofore 
we have always placed justice in some extraneous power ; 
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either in a God or gods or in nature. But it is after all 
in ourselves. “This much is certain ;’ declares M. Maet- 
erlinck’s oracle, “that the one active, inhabited region of 
the mystery of justice is to be found within ourselves.” 
There is an inevitable sentiment or instinct of justice 
within ourselves. Between this instinct of justice and 
nature, as well as between it and our own consciousness 
there is a conflict, even a contradiction. Yet while we 
affirm that nature is indifferent to our morality and 
would equally aid us to do good or evil, we must not 
hastily conclude that nature has no morality: 


We know nothing of nature’s aim, or whether she have an 
aim. We know nothing of her consciousness, or whether she 
have a consciousness; of her thoughts, or whether she think at 
all. It is with her deeds or manner of doing that we are solely 
concerned. And in these we find the same contradiction between 
our morality and nature’s mode of action as exists between our 
consciousness and the instincts that nature has planted in us. 
For this consciousness, though in ultimate analysis due to her 
also, has nevertheless been formed by ourselves, and basing 
itself upon the loftiest human morality, offers an ever stronger 
opposition to the desires of instinct. 


Truly, in face of such woful ignorance of nature, a 
prudent man would be disposed to refrain from inquiring 
into a mystery so swathed in darkness. If nature may 
have some hidden morality after all, and yet our sense 
of justice is in direct conflict with her most evident ac- 
tions, there is a radical contradiction in the very order of 
things, for there cannot be two moralities. Either nature 
is right and our sense of justice wrong, or the converse 
is true. If nature is right, then our sense of justice is a 
folly and a delusion ; if our sense of justice is right, then 
nature is simply a monstrous chimera. Does our instinct 
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of justice reside in our consciousness or not? M. Maet- 
erlinck is vague on this point, but we are forced by the 
implication of his own words to the inference that it does. 
Yet our consciousness and so our sense of justice is in 
the last analysis due to nature, and though formed by 
ourselves, is, after all, the product of her forces. Within 
ourselves she is, therefore, in just as radical a conflict 
and contradiction. Wherever we turn there is war and 
confusion. M. Maeterlinck himself realizes the logical 
situation, but it does not stagger him. Like a true tran- 
scendentalist, he sweeps the contradiction aside with a 
wave of the hand. He asks the question, “Does force 
contain an unknown justice that will absorb human jus- 
tice, or is the impulse of justice within us, that would 
seem to resist blind force, actually no more than a devi- 
ous emanation from that force, tending to the same end; 
and is it only the point of deviation that escapes us?” 
He confesses that he cannot answer; the reply can only 
come from “one who should have learned the aim of the 
universe and the destiny of man.” This wide survey he 
admits is beyond his ken: “In the meanwhile, if we say 
that nature is right, we say that the instinct of justice, 
which she has placed in us, and which therefore also is 
nature, is wrong; whereas, if we approve this instinct, 
our approval is necessarily derived from the exercise of 
the very faculty that is called in question.” 

The vicious character of the position is obvious to M. 
Maeterlinck. But he entertains no fear. Logical phal- 
anxes are but men of straw before the fiat of transcen- 
dentalism. He admits the truth of the inherent contra- 
diction, which has led him into the cul de sac, but rising 
on the outstretched pinions of his mysticism, he clears 
the barrier triumphantly: “That is true [his previous 
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statement]; but it is no less true that the endeavor to 
sum up the world in a syllogism is one of the oldest and 
vainest habits of man. In the region of the unknown and 
unknowable logic-chopping has its perils.” 

What a delightfully easy way of escaping from the iron 
grip of an otherwise insuperable difficulty! We are face 
to face with an intolerable contradiction; sweep it into 
the rubbish heap of logic-chopping, and lo! we are free 
for the lofty flight into the mystical inane beyond! This 
pernicious habit of ratiocination is one of the oldest and 
vainest of man. Modern enlightenment judiciously dis- 
cards this antiquated relic of the childhood of the race: 
it is mere vanity of human reason, on which transcenden- 
talism smiles as on the broken toys of infancy. Indeed, 
the syllogism has its perils. The terrors of the syllogism 


just disposed of have their source in another syllogism, 
which M. Maeterlinck propounds by way of showing how 
extremely hazardous syllogisms in general are. The 
difficulties—doubts to M. Maeterlinck—of the first arise 
from this second syllogism: 


: P And here all our doubts would seem to arise from 
another hazardous syllogism. We tell ourselves—boldly at times, 
but more often in a whisper—that we are Nature’s children, and 
bound, therefore, in all things, to conform to her laws and copy 
her example. And since Nature regards justice with indifference, 
since she has no other aim, which is the sustaining, the renewing, 
the incessant development of life, it follows. . . . So far 
we have not formulated the conclusion, or, at least, this con- 
clusion has not yet dared openly to force its way into our 
morality. 


M. Maeterlinck shrinks from this conclusion. It is the 
conclusion which finds its formulation in the doctrine of 
Nietzsche, strength is virtue; weakness, vice. The world 
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belongs to the strong; annihilate the weak. This is Na- 
ture’s way. She is indifferent to what men call morality ; 
why, then, should not we, her children, be as she is, act 
as she does? It is also M. Maeterlinck’s conclusion, if 
he had the courage of his own logic. He has accepted 
the premises which science has laid down: Nature is 
simply a mechanism of forces blindly evolving from 
chaos into a concursus of atoms, which we call the uni- 
verse. What we call life, soul, spirit, will, thought, are 
simply a finer form of matter, bound as rigidly by the 
laws of force as the grosser and more palpable forms. 
The conclusion is obvious. 

But M. Maeterlinck dreads it, and seeks to escape it. 
It shocks his sensibilities. True, this is the verdict of 
science; this is as far as human knowledge goes. But, 
perhaps, there is something beyond all this in the region 
of the Unknown, in the abyss of the Unconscious. Sci- 
ence does not reach thither. There are deeps beyond 
her plummet. Yet what we do know comes from science. 
We cannot go further than she does. Her eyes are the 
eyes of our knowledge, and we can only see as far as she 
sees. Here M. Maeterlinck should stop. The revelation 
of science is his farthest horizon. What he would posit 
beyond is only in his own ignorance. His Unknown, the 
Unconscious, is simply unknown and unconscious, with 
no relation to our knowledge and to our consciousness. 
He can predicate nothing of it; he can draw nothing from 
it; when he accepts the premise of science, he precludes 
himself from even the remotest guess of what lies be- 
yond the circle of its cognition. He cannot even sur- 
mise that there is anything beyond; his thought is totally 
comprehended in its compass. It is just because he would 
violently overleap the bounds of science, as he has ac- 
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cepted its declaration of what the universe is, that he 
falls into the flat contradictions, which he imagines, 
somehow, save him from the iron despotism of its con- 
clusion. Pursued to the edge of the precipice, he leaps 
into the void and falls into emptiness, the Unconscious, 
the Unknown. 

I am aware that M. Maeterlinck and his admirers 
would repudiate my indictment of his position as unwar- 
rantable, for who has more repeatedly proclaimed the 
spirituality of man, who more ardently preached truth, 
beauty, virtue? Yes, but on what ground, by what title? 
Soul, truth, beauty, virtue are terms with a definite value 
and meaning. That value and that meaning evaporate in 
the vacuity of the Unconscious. In modern tongues that 
value and that meaning are bound up with Christian tra- 
dition and Christian teaching. When M. Maeterlinck 
rejects Christian tradition and Christian teaching he re- 
pudiates the moral character which Christianity has given 
to these terms. He has no just title to their use save 
under new definitions, which ensue from his own theory. 
But M. Maeterlinck does not condescend to define; it 
would not be transcendental; it would bring him to the 
level of logic-chopping, a hazardous practice “in the 
region of the unknown and the unknowable.” Since he 
has repudiated the value of reason, for the syllogism is 
but the formulated expression of the process of reason, 
he can have no proper claim to even the philosophical 
sense of these terms; for natural ethics is based on the 
dictates which the science of reason has elaborated. M. 
Maeterlinck is in the unfortunate position of employing 
a moral nomenclature charged with a Christian meaning, 
while he vehemently repudiates the only basis which gives 
these terms the moral value he desires. You will, there- 
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fore, find many admirable and true utterances throughout 
his works, but they are only admirable and true on the 
very ground which he desperately labors to undermine. 
These truths are not his own. Accept his foundation 
and you destroy their worth. His philosophy of life is 
the vague dream of an imagination which has lost all 
relation to reason. He roams in a shadowy, indefinite 
cloudland, lighted up only by the lurid gleams of an ex- 
uberant fancy. His morality is a mere sentiment sus- 
pended in mid-air. His entire theory a phantasy, the 
baseless fabric of a vision; what the old scholastic philo- 
sophers would justly style deliramenta. 

There is no need of exploring his labyrinth of con- 
fusion further. We might wander endlessly through the 
vain doublings of his thought. But the pursuit of shad- 
ows is futile as well as wearisome. Life is practical and 
morality something more than a vague speculation in the 
darkness of a futile guess or in the desert of a vague 
doubt. Life is an ever present reality, death a certainty. 
The philosophy that cannot respond to this reality and 
this certainty is a waste of words. M. Maeterlinck would 
have us sit down and wait for an illumination, which may 
perhaps never come, for the cloud of his doubt over- 
shadows all. The shadowy fantasy of perfected hu- 
manity in a millennial future, the favorite dream of all 
those who preach today what is called humanitarianism, 
is the mirage of an imagination astray in the desert with- 
out compass and without guide. It no more furnishes a 
motive for human conduct than it corresponds with the 
facts of life. The gross theory that condemns all ante- 
cedent humanity to ages of suffering and anguish, that a 
remnant of the race may lead a life of serene felicity in 
some incalculable future, is an ethical monstrosity. Sal- 
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vation is of the individual. The need of salvation and the 
morality of conduct presses upon me. It is I who face 
life and death. The future of the race need be of no 
concern, if I do my duty. The motive of my duty in the 
need of my own salvation is ample both for me and all 
future generations. In the comprehension of single duty 
all the relations of life are included, nor is jot or tittle 
taken from another. Indeed the individual’s salvation, 
though single to his eye, makes for the salvation of all 
others. That basic Christian precept summing up all the 
law and the prophets is its center and its circumference: 
“Love the Lord, thy God, with thy whole heart and thy 
whole soul.” As light springs from light by its own na- 
ture, so will the superabundant effulgence of that pre- 
cept, made vital and practical in the individual’s heart, 


shed its life-giving splendors upon his neighbor. This is 
the only wisdom that is worth the while. The vagaries 
of modern speculation which go by the name of altruism 
and humanitarianism are but the flickering shadows of 
that substance. 
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The Pope’s Lenten Appeal 


A Letter Addressed to Cardinal Basilio Pompili, the Holy 
Father's Vicar-General. 


ORD CARDINAL: 

To the tremendous conflict now rending Europe 
asunder, We, as the universal shepherd of souls, cannot, 
without failing in the duty imposed upon Us by the sub- 
lime mission of peace and love entrusted to Us by God, 
remain indifferent, nor can We witness it in silence. Thus, 
from the earliest days of Our Pontificate, in the anguish 
of Our heart before this cruel spectacle, We urged re- 
peatedly Our exhortations and Our counsels upon the 
contending nations, in order to induce them to lay down 
their arms, and to settle their dissensions, according to the 
requirements of human dignity, by pacific consultation. 
Throwing Ourself as it were among the belligerents, as 
a father might do between sons at strife, We have 
entreated them, in the name of that God who is Himself 
love infinite, to renounce the purpose of mutual destruc- 
tion, to declare clearly once for all, whether directly or 
indirectly, what are the aims and objects of each nation, 
bearing in mind, as far as is just and practicable, the 
several national aspirations, but accepting, where need is, 
for the sake of equal good in the general commonwealth 
of nations, whatever sacrifice of self-love or selfish in- 
terest may be demanded. That was, that is, the only way 
to calm this monstrous conflict according to the dictates 
of justice, and to reach a peace profitable not to one alone 
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of the contending parties, but to all, and thus a peace 
equitable and lasting. 

It is too true that Our paternal counsels have hitherto 
been unheeded, and the war with all its horrors rages on. 
Nevertheless, Lord Cardinal, We may not, We must not, 
be silent. It is not permitted to a father whose sons are 
in deadly conflict, to cease, because they resist his en- 
treaty and reject his tears, from calling upon them. You 
are aware, however, that if Our repeated cry for peace 
has been ineffectual, it has not been without a soothing 
echo deep in the hearts of the people of the belligerent 
countries, and indeed of the whole world, and has aroused 
an actute and instant desire for the speedy ending of this 
sanguinary strife. Therefore it is not possible for Us 
to abstain from raising Our voice yet once more against 
a war which seems to Us to be the suicide of civilized 
Europe. We must not cease, when occasion serves, from 
pointing to any means whatsoever that may be within 
reach, in the hope of attaining to the much-desired end. 

And occasion is provided Us today by certain religious 
women, who have informed Us of their intention of join- 
ing in spiritual union for prayer and self-denial, with the 
hope of obtaining from the infinite mercy of God the 
withdrawal. of this scourge. Such a project could not 
but be most acceptable to Us, who have ever insisted 
upon diligent prayer and Christian penance as the only 
refuge for Our own heart and for every human heart in 
the time of this horrible fratricidal war, and as the one 
effectual means for obtaining from God the peace for 
which We sigh. We have, therefore, blessed this enter- 
prise with all the warmth of Our fatherly heart, and We 
give it public praise, wishing that all the Faithful may 
make it their own. We trust that not only in Rome, but 
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in the whole of Italy and in the belligerent countries, 
Catholic families, especially in the time consecrated by 
the Church to Christian penance, will withdraw them- 
selves from worldly shows and amusements, and join in 
such an increase of fervent prayer and of the practice of 
Christian mortification as may commend to Our Lord 
the desires of His children, and express at such a time 
as this the longing of every honest heart. We make a 
special appeal to all women who are mothers, wives, 
daughters, sisters of combatants, and whose tender and 
gentle souls, more truly than those of any others, feel the 
extent and the calamity of the present terrific war, so 
that their example and their influence in the home may 
induce all members of their families to raise to God in 
this “acceptable time” and in this “day of salvation” one 
urgent and continuous prayer, and to lay at the foot of 
His heavenly throne an offering of voluntary sacrifices 
that shall turn aside the most just anger of God. It 
would be greatly pleasing to Us that such families among 
all combatant nations should unite in this undertaking on 
the day that is held sacred to the sublime sacrifice of Him 
who was God and Man, and who by His own suffering 
drew together in brotherhood all the sons of Adam; that 
they should, in those hours made eternally memorable by 
His infinite love, beseech of Him, through the interces- 
sion of the suffering but unconquered Mother, Queen of 
Martyrs, the grace to endure with fortitude and Chris- 
tian resignation the anguish of loss brought about by the 
war, and that they should implore of His mercy the end 
of this long and terrible trial. 

And since through almsgiving sins are expiated and 
Heaven is propitiated, We desire that each family should 
offer, in proportion to its possessions, the alms of charity 
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in favor of the poor and the afflicted, so dear to Jesus 
our Redeemer, and more particularly for the relief of 
the unhappy children of those fallen in this horrible war. 

In the hope, finally, that to this enterprise of Christian 
piety may be gathered, urged thereto by human compas- 
sion, and yet more strongly by the supernatural charity 
that must unite the children of one Heavenly Father, the 
families also of neutral States, We bestow upon you, 
Lord Cardinal, and upon all these Catholic women and 
their families, Our Apostolic Benediction. 

Given from the Vatican, March 4, 1916. 
Benepict PP. XV. 





